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MEDICINE MUST ASSUME OFFENSIVE SAYS PRESIDENT OF BRITISH SCIENTISTS 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science opened its session 
at Toronto with the inavgural address of the President, Major General Sir David 
Bruce, K.C.B.. F.R.S., chairman of the governing body of the Lister Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, who outlined the new strategy of medical science in its ef- 
forts to prevent the disease and disability which cause a direct loss annually 
amounting to $750,000,000 in England and $79,000,000,000 in the United States. 
When the British Association first met in Canada forty years ago, "we were," said 
the speaker, "still in the gloom and shadow of the dark ages. Now we have come 
into the light. Man has come into his heritage and seems now to possess some 
particle of the universal creative force in virtue of which he can wrest from 
Nature the secrets so jealously guarded by her and bend them to his own desire." 


What has been and can be accomplished in the way of prevention where the 
causes of disease are known was illustrated by many cases of army experience 
where complete and comparable statistics are available. Yor instance, in the 
South African war at the beginning of the century where the British had only 
208,000 troops, there were 56,000 cases of tyhoid fever and 8,000 deaths. But 
in the Great War on the western front with an average British strength of one 
and a quarter million, there were only 7,500 cases of tyhoid and 266 deaths. That 
is, after inoculation with injections of dead tyhoid bacilli, there were fewer 
cases of the disease in the Great War than there were deaths from it in the Afri- 
can war. In the French army there were 96,000 cases and nearly 12,000 deaths in 
the first sixteen months before the French adopted enti-tyhoid, vaccination. 


Trench fever, which was unknown before the war and of which the germ is still 
unknown, caused more than a million cases of illness in the Allied armies before 
1918 when. it was discovered that lice carried the invisible virus. When the 
louse was eliminated the trench fever went with it. During the first two months 
of the war, nine or ten of every thousand of the wounded were infected with te- 
tanus and 85 per cent of these died of it. After the introduction of anti-tetan- 
ic serum the cases fell to about one per thousand and the mortality to less than 
half . 


Typhus fever is also carried by a louse; Rocky Mountain fever by the wood- 
tick; malarial and yellow fevers by mosquitos, the African sleeping sickness by 
the tsetse fly, and in all such cases the disease may be eliminated or kept down 
by getting rid of the insects. 


But tuberculosis is not so easily dealth with. In fact, if any country 
should succeed in clearing itself of the tubercle bacillus it would be dangerous 
for any.of its inhabitants to travel abroad for they would very likely fall victi: 
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to the disease. What Sir David Bruce says on this important question should be 
quoted directly, since the British Government has adopted very extensive and ex- 
pensive measures t prevent tuberculosis: 


"In regard to the tubercle bacillus it is so widespread,so ubi- 
quitous in civilized communities, passing from one infected host to 
another, that it would seem inpossible under existing conditions to 
prevent its spread. At present it is taught, and on what seems good 
evidence, that the majority of the population of our crowded cities 
has at one time or another been attacked by this disease. But in 
every hundred men who die in England, only about ten die of tubercu- 
a losis, which shows that a large percentage of the population suc- 

é cessfully resists the tubercle bacillus. 


"When this occurs it means that the person attacked possessed 
powers of resistance which enabled him either to destroy the invad- 
ing bacilli or to other“Wise deal with them so as to render them 
harm lese.. 


"A point ef importance in this connection is that it has recent- 
ly been demonstrated that the disease in usually acquired in child- 
hood. The fact is of capital significance, for if the disease is 
recognized sufficiently early, and the child is placed under good 
hygienic conditions, there is a very good chance of effective resis- 
tance and immunity against a second attack being set up. The present 
evidence goes to show that the presence of latent tubercle prevents 
a second énvasion. 


"The preventive measures against tuberculosis at ch the present 
time are, in the first place, improvement in the general hygienic 
conditons. Thereby individual resistance - and communal resistance - 
Can be remarkably increased. 


"In the second place, as every case of tuberculosis must arise 
from a previous case, either human or bovirme, it is very necessary * 
that methods of early diagnosis, preventive treatment, and segrega- 
tion of the more infective types may be provided for. This is done 
by the setting up of tuberculosis dispensaries, care committees, 
e Sanatorie; hospitals and colonies." 


Enough is now known about the essentials of health and the causes of disease 
& to decure for the next generation sounder bodies and safer lives, if man could 
‘ be allowed to work out his salvation in peace, but as Sir David said: 


"To saddle the country with a million and a half of unemployed, 
with the consequent poverty, insufficient food, clothing and hous- 
ing, is not calculated to further the prevention of disease and raise 
the standard of health. It is too mach to hope that sometime in the 
revolving years a time may come when by a Confederation or League of 
Nations the world may be so policed that no one country will be able 
with impunity to attempt the destruction of its neighbor? Until this 
happens it is difficult to see how rickets, tuberculosis, and other 
diseases can be adequarely dealth with in our city population." 


-- ene eee 
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SEGREGATION CALLED SOLUTION OF RACE QUESTION 


Holding tha: "scr <i Sierent races live side by side, the more primitive 
race, unless conditons be imposed upon it fatal to its spirit, will outlive the 
other wherever the struggle for existence is keen", Professor J. W. Gregory of 
the University of Glasgow, in addressing the geographical section of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science advocated exclusive territory as the 
yn way of treating racial difficulties, in places where the policy can be ap- 

ied. 


He does not think that policy would be consciously adopted in the United 
States because of political reasons, but thought that it would ultimately come 
about by the natural drift of circumstances. The negro problem in America has, 
in his opinion, been steadily growing from bad to worse during the last twenty 
years, and none of the conceivable constructive measures for its solution seem 
likely to be put into effect. 


"Absorption is rejected as it would make the United States a nation of oc- 
toroont" he said, "but the infiltration of Italians and Mexicans and other South 
European peoples, who have no repugnance toward inter-marriage, may lead to the 
occupation of the cotton districts by a hydrid race similar to that of tropical 
South America. 


"This process", he said, "would render impossible the continued refusal of 
political and municipal -rights to any citizen who has a trace of Negro blood. 
The colored people would regain the suffrage, and the political development of 
the southern States on normal American lines would be impossible. If the ‘hites 
in the southern States be divided between Republicans and Democrats, the Negro 
vote would hold the balance of power; and oring to the consi srable over-repre- 
sentation of the southern States in proportion to population, American politics 
might be determined by the Negro vote. Such a situation would be intolerable to 
the northern and western States. Hence, to avoid, it, they might agree to the 
south-sastern States being formed into a group with a special measure of hore 
rule in some departments of Federal jurisdiction. This solution may take a cvn- 
tury or more to develop; but the geographical considerations indicate it as the 

"most probable issue from the Negro strength in the south- 
eastern States. 

In South Africa where the blacks outnumber the whites more than three to 
one and are increasing the faster, Professor Gregory thinks "the maintenance of 
the white supremacy and even of a white Afrikander people is doubtful" The 
day's wages for a white laborer is about the same as the month's wages of a 
colored latorer doing the same sort of work. The rule of the white minority is 
threatened by the rise of an active negro party, "largely inspired from the 
United States" and increasing in numbers and influence. The speaker argued that 
"as white labor is excluded from some parts of South Africa in the interest of 
the negro, it would seem only fair that the whites should have a corresponding 
advantage elsewhere and especially in districts which were practically unoccupic’ 
until the European entered them. Most of Africa is the home of the negroes, 
whose numbers are increasing faster than any other population in the world,",. 


But there is one continent that may be kept exclusively for the whites and 
completely occupied by them. This is Australia, for Professor Gregory believes 
that even the tropical northern territory can be colonized by white men now that 
tropical diseases are being conquered and that Europeans are learning to live in 
hot and humid climates. tee nnennne 
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CANADIAN ANIMALS NEAR EXTINCTION 


Depletion of the larger game animals, even in the deepest Canadian wilds, 
is a diaster thu. _ |: over the heads of the present generation, in the opinion 
of Dr. Rudolph Martin, chief of the division of biology of the Victoria Memori- 
al Museum at Ottawa, expressed before the British Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science. 


Not only have hunters and trappers nearly exterminated many fur-bearing 
species for the supply of the markets of fashion, tut the breaking up of the 
prairies under the plow has deprived many hoofed and horned species, like the 
¥ Ong-horn antelope, the bison, and members of the deer family, of their pastures 
aod is killing off the species by preventing natural increase. A last refuge of 
many animals, and one which Dr. Anderson believes should be theirs in perpetuity, 
is the Arctic. 


"A large area of arctic and sub-aretic lands beyond the range of possible 
cultivation are still occupied by large numbers of wild caribou and a few rem- 
nants of msk-oxen", he said. "The Arctic can never be agricultural, but there 
is a probability of developing a domestic reindcer industry in certain districts 
and attractive possibilities in attempted domestication of the musk-ox. The 
economic advisability of replacing a valuable, healthy and thoroughly adjusted 
wild stock by more expensively reared domestic stock in remote districts is 
questioned. 


"The proportion of the Canadian Arctic area which is actually suited for 
pasturage is largely problematical and needs investigation rather than specu- 
lation. Tundra is not prairie, but consists mostly of mossy swamps or compar- 
atively barren upland. Many extensive areas are rocky or sterile and severe 
climaticconditions reduce materially the amount of vegetativ. grovth on the lim- 
ited fertile areas, so that a much greater acreage is required for the support of 
each animal than in more friendly regions. Population must necessarily be 
sparse outside of mining arcas and enormous distances from markets will prevent 
profitable commercial exploitation under present methods of transportation." 


Dr. Anderson's remarks concerning the Canadian arctic regions apply with 
equal force to American possessions in interior Alaska, and to vast tracts in 
northern Siberia, which can never be cultivated, but mst remain as permanent 
grazing lands. 


WECHANICS FAIL TO EXPLaIN MIND 


Denying that the human being can be explained as a superior penny-in-the- 
slot machine, Professor William McDougall of Harvard University urged psycholo- 
gists of the Britieh Association for the Advancement of Science to recognize the 
striving aspect of human nature as a fundamental category of psychology. 


The mechanistic confidence of the nineteenth century is fading away, as the 
complexity of the living organism is more fully realized, as its powers of com- 
pensation, self-regulation, reproduction and repair are more fully explored, he 
pointed out. 


"Let the budding psychologist ponder some phase of human life that is dom- 
inated by some strong but thwarted desire," he said. "Let him consider the 





» 
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strange yet familiar case of Romeo seekingthe Juliet who is forbidden to him. 
How this desire to see, to hear, to touch the loved one dominates his life, wak- 
ing and sleeping! tow it fevers his bédod;s wears him to a shadow; keeps him 
running to and i oo. clu, trying, hoping, desponding, exulting, despairing, 
and always desiring! The desire governs all his thinking and acting; the most 
rooted habits of mental associations are as nothing in the course of this tor- 
rent of purposive activity, all directed to Nature's most imperative goal. 


"Can we accept any account, any description or explanation of human life, 
which leaves out of the picture this all-important aspect that we call impulse, 
desire, striving toward a goal?" 


It may be, Prof. McDougall suggested, that eventually men of science will 
agree that there are in the universe two ultimately different kinds of processes, 
the mechanistic and the purposive, the strictly determined and the creative, the 
physical and the mental. Or it may be that, eventually, one of these may be 
shown to be merely an appearance of the other, an appearance due to the present 
limitations of our understanding. 


He predicted, however, that if the two types of process are ever resolved into 
One, the purposive tupe that we regard as the expression of the Mind will be 
found to be more real than the other. 


SEEK TO MAKE PLANTS TURN MORE SUNSHINE TO FOOD 


Possibilities of increasing the food supply of the world through study of 
agricultural factors as yet little understood are enormous, Sir John Russell, 
F.R.S., said in his address as president of the agriculture s ction of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science. 


No attempt has been made in the field, Sir John said, to control two of the 
most important of these factors influencing the growth of plants, light and 
temperature, although both now are subjects of experiment. He spole of these 
possible fields of experimentation which hold out promises of increasing yield 


and quality manyfold:- 


1. Increase of plants in efficiency as transformers of the sun's energy. 
At present plants transform only about one per cent. of this energy. The most 
efficient plant lags far behind the worst motor car. If some means of utiliza- 
ing two per cent., the amount of energy transformed by a steam engine 100 years 
ago, would be obtained it would make the average wheat crop in England 400 
bushels per acre, instead of the 200 obtained now. Sir John said that increases 
in plant growth amounting to from 20 to 25 per cent. have been obtained in Eng- 
land by the influence of high tension electrical discharge which presumably acts 
by increasing in some way the ¢ficiency of the plart as an energy transformer. 
The value of experiments along this line, he said, lies in the great increase in 
yield obtainable by a small increase in efficiency 


2. Adaptation of plants to both so} 1 and climate. A soil moderately fertile 
under one set of climatic conditions sal hsastunahe unproductive in another. A 
clayish soil which in England is almost barren proves excellent grain and cotton 
land in the Sudan. Clay, under wet conditions becomes a serious drawback. It 
might be possible, Sir John said, to find some mathematical relationship between 
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rainfall and the degree of objectionableness in clay. The fertility of soil in 
any given locality is dependent to 2 considerable extent on the fact that if fits 
in with the climatic conditions in supplying the needs of the, lant. To make the 
complexity wors "“ sgeself is not constant but is VeEYIDS of thin certain 
limits. 


3. Temporary changes in plants.brought about by changed concitions, wholly 
independent of the plant breeder. It is a commonplace among farmers that cer- 
tain soil conditions influence not only the yield but the quality of crops. At 
Rothamsted, ‘England, the sugar content of mangold roots, au important factor 
in determining feeding value, was increased by increasing the supply of potassium 
t' the crop. Grass has been increased in feeding value, quite apart from any 
i..crease in quantity, when treated with phosphates. At Rothamsted a high class 
cook can distinguish between the quality of potatoes fertilized with potassium 
sulphate and those fertilized with potassium chloride. Graia however, ne; 
proved more difficult to alter by changes in enviromental conditions although 
the protein in wheat has been increased by increased soil moisture. 


The Institute of Brewing in England now is making a full investigation of 
barley, still the basis for the national beverage. It has been found that in- 
creased moisture increases the amount of nitrogen in the grain and so also does 
an increased nitroger supply, althoug h to a much less extent. Other substances, 
such as both potassie and phosphatic fertilizers may decrease the percentage of 
nitrogen, although they do not always do so. The laws regulating these changes 
still are unknown, Sir John said. 


4. Control of pests or parasitic diseases, which in England ruin at least 
ten per cent. of the total value of the crops each year. These may be con- 
trolled, Sir John said, through study of the three controlling factors. Pests 
and parasites do harm only when they are present in an attack 1g state; when 
the plant is in a sufficiently receptive state, and when conditons are fatora- 
ble to the development of the pest. Complete control of any of these three con- 
ditions would end all plant diseases, he said. If plants could be pushed through 
the receptive stages before the pest was ready they would escape attack. In the 
Sudan cotton thrips have been placed in a measure uncer control by giving the pl 
plants protection against the drying north wind anc so maintaining a more humid 
atmosphere - a condition under which the plant thrives better than the pest and 
is past the stage of attack before the latter is ready. Th best remedy, he said, 
still lies with the plant breeder, by producing a variefy immune to all diseases. 


URGES ADOPTION OF SIMPLER CALENDAR 


Just because a whimsical Roman emperor decided he wanted an awkward, un- 
scientific calendar why most all future gencrations follow suit? 


This question was raised by Charles fF, Marvin, chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, before the physics section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


Our complex and awkward calendar, Mr. Marvin said, rith months of unequal 
lengths made up of four weeks plus 0,1,2, or 3 days absolutely prohibits orderly 
and rational summaries of statistical data in suitable units of conveniently in- 
creasing time. 





on 
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He urged the adoption of a simple equal-month calendar with months of four 
weeks each, quasters of thi~teen weeks, and years of 52 exact weeks. 


He would absorb the unavoidable extra day in common years and two such extre 
days in leap years. 


RATTLESNAKE THRONE . FOUND IN MAYA RUNIS 


Carnegie Institution excavators at work on the ruins of Chichen Itza, Yucatan, 
have penetrated to the throne of the king, perhaps the most magnificent spot with~ 
in the columns of the buried chief city of the prehistoric Maya empire. 


The throne is a magnificent affair, thirteen feet wide, seven feet deep and 
three feet high. On the sloping sides are carved elaborately éostumed warriors, 
weaving in and out among which are rattlesnakes, sacred to Kukulcan, principal 
god of the Itza. This panel is topped with a cornice composed of intertwining 
rattlesnakes. The throne was painted in deep red, warm yellow, brilliant blue ant 
green. 


The throne and council chamber were found in the northeast colonnade of the 
bufied city. The excavators were guided in their work by four sculptured columns, 
the rest of the 48 rhich compose this colénnade being plain. The walls and plain 
columns were painted with frescoes in bright colors, now almost entirely destroyer : 
The floors were of hard lime plaster, painted a rich red, Around the back and 
side walls runs a deep, broad bench with sloping back, where perhaps the Itzan 
dignitaries, priests and councilors sat in solemn deliberation with the king seat- 
ed on his "rattlesnake" throne. 


Another very important discoverey has been the outer wall of the colonnade 
with its sculptural decorations uninjured, in position at the southwest corner. 
ThiS shows the original height of the building to have been nineteen and a quart- 
er feet. Around the top of the milding there had been a sculptured rattlesnake 
cornice = the head of one reptile and the tail of another still projecting at 
this point. Below this there were two great, grotesque human heads vith square 
eye sockets, curling noses, filed teeth set in grinning mouths and square ear- 
rings. These are representations of none less than Kukulcan himself. Below is 
snother cornice of intertwining rattlesnakes. 


Life in Chichen Itza, however, was not entirely one of grotesque reverence tc 
Kuknlean and his rattlesnakes. 


The Carnegie Institution excavators announce the uncovering of a ball court 
just north of the throne location in which a game similar to the American basket- 
ball was played. This game, which was introduced by the Toltec-Aztec conquerors 
of the city, had for its object the driving of a solid rubber ball through a ring 
fastened in the side of the wall. The court just uncovered is the third to be 
discovered in the "New" Maya Empire. 


The game was known as "tlachtli". The hole through the ring being perpendic- 
ular to the wall, it was necessary to stand very close to the wall and throw the 
ball practically parallel to the axis of the wall. The ball would not be thrown 
directly.with the hand, but had to be struck with the elbow, wrist or hip. The 
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players wore leather pads on these parts to make the rubber ball bound from them 
more easily. 


The winning suvc us so difficult and so seldom made that, according to anoth- 
er rule of the game, the lucky player had forfeeited to him all the clothing of 


the spectators. 


At the court of Montezuma, where the game first was witnessed by the Spaniards 
high stakes were wagered on the game by the Aztec nobles - quills filled with 
gold dust, estates, even liberty, the betters becoming slaves if theylost. 


It is notable that from the balls used in this game the Spaniards gained 
their first conception of rubber. 


NATIVE AMERICAN ELEPHANTS ROAMED CONTINENT RECENTLY- 


Evidence that mastodons only recently became extinct in America was present- 
ed to the British Association for the Advancement of Science by Prof. J. W. 
Russell of the University of Western Ontario. 


Most mastodon remains have been recovered from bogs containing peaty materi- 
al which acted as a preservative; so that it has been impossible to tell how long 
since these big elephants lived. Prof. Russell told of finding a mastodon skele- 
ton which had no preservative, and showed the bones and described the rapid 
weathering and dissolving which would have occured had they been long exposed. 

The bones show that the mastodon must have died quite recently, he concluded. 


COLORED GLASSES TO AID COLOR-BLIND 


The possibility of at least a partial cure of color-blindness was pointed 
out at‘the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, by 
H. E. Roaf, M.D., professor of physiology at the Medical School of the University 


of London. 


"As a result of the examination of color-blind individuals", reports Pro- 
fessor Roaf, "it has been found that some of them are sensitive to as great an 
extent of the spectrum and apparently with intensity equal to that of normal 
people, Therefore the difficulty of these persons must lie in their failure to 
differentiate certain wave lengths of light. Such individuals can recognize their 
mistakes by examination of their color matches through a colored screen. It is 
possible that if such a person wore a colored glass over one eye, he might learn 
to recognize colors like normal persons while wearing the glass." 


STRANGE PREHISTORIC PEOPLE DISCOVERED IN MAINE WOODS 


Discovery of remains of prehistoric people in central Maine unrelated to any 
known Indians of the United States, was announced to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science by Warran K. Moorehead, editor of “American Archaeology 
Stone implements found in graves of this extinct race show a slight similarity with 
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those of the Eskimo, Mr. Moorehead said. 


In nearly all of the 440 graves examine large quantities of povdered hema- 
tite, a red oxide -. i...) were found. This hematite was apnarently brought from 
the natural outcrops of iron near tne head of Piscataquis river in northcentral 
Maine. 


DREAM WORLD DWELLERS NOT ALWAYS CRIMINALS 


If your boy exhibits in an exaggerated degree a tendency to live in a world 
of dreams - if he communes behind the roodshed with imaginary pirates, master 
Criminals or bloodthirsty Indians - what are the possibilites that he will follow 
in the footsteps of Richard Loeb, now on trial for his life after confessing to onc 
of the most cold-blooded murders on American criminal records? 


Also what is the difference between insanity, which the defense admits can- 
not be proved, and "diseased mentality", which they are attempting to prove in 
an effort to obtain mitigation of punishment? 


These two questions, which during the past two weeks have been on the lips 
of thousands of newspapers readers, were discussed in Washington by one of the 
foremost psychologists and psychiatrists in the United States, who naturally due 
to the fact that the case still is on trial, requested that he should not be 
quoted. 


Loeb, naturally a dreamer, was subjected in youth to circumstances which 
tended to exaggerate the reality of his dream world, according to testimony of 
Dr. William W. White, superintendent of St. Elizabeth's hospital in Washington at 
the trial. First illness and then a nagging governess restrained natural boyish 
impulses. He grew into the state of mind where the murderers, master criminals 
and detectives of this dream world he had built up became more real to him than tk» 
characters of the actual world in which he lived. 


But most boys live more or less in a dream world, yet not many of them be- 
come murderers. Few American youths have not, at some time or other, played 
"Indian", and simulated scalping ferays, or staged a hold-up on their relatives. 


Loeb's dream world lasted lonzer and more vividly Perhaps its reality in- 
creased. When he murdered, it appears from the testimony, he ras acting a part. 


But, according to the distinguished psychologist interviewed, the fact that 
th€ boy lived in a very real dream world, probably did not constitute an abnor- 
mality any more than it does in the case of your own little rascal war whooping 
Outside. The abnormality in Loeb's case consisted rather in the fact that he 
didn't get the proper adjustment between his dreams and his real vortd. The fact 
of dreaming, even of excessive dreaming apparently, is not abnormal, it was stated. 


Why, if dreamers are apt to end with such a crime as Loeb's, can't the psy- 
chiatrists detect the symptons in a child and either correct matters or have him 
permanently isolated from society, the public asks? 


Lecause, the expert answers, there is and probably can be no standard of 
measurement of the dream life of the average boy. There is no line to be dream 
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between the excessive and average in day dreaming. 


Dreamers, the psychiatrist said, are responsible for most of the trouble in 
the world = also for most of the progress. Most geniuses are dreamers, -he ex- 
plained = in fact it is doubtful whether dreaming can be considered more than evi- 
dence of a healthy imagination. Many die because of their dreams - the artist, 
for instance, who goes under the struzgle of life vainly striving for recognition 
of his ideats. 


The lad who shows more of a tendency to dream than his companions deperds for 
h's success in life on making the right adjustments- but the matter is so compli- 
cated that probably no expert in the world could tell just what are the right ad- 
justments for a particular individual. It is very much a matter of chance, for 
thousands of considerations enter into each individual case. Ill: in babyhood 
and with a nagging governess later on, another dreamer in Loeb's place might have 
developed into a great poet or inventor. Capacity to dream, generally speaking, 
increases chances either for success or failure and seldom leads to mediocrity. 
Loeb, with slight chanzes in some possible factors, would more likely have become 
gmollycoddle, the psychiatrist said, than a bloodthirsty murderer. 


Now as to "diseased mentality" as a reason for mitigation of punishment rathe. 
than insanity as a reason for pleading "Not Guilty". 


Insanity is not a medical term -rather a loose expression used to cover a 
wide variety of mental ailments. Proof of insanity in a court consists, the psy- 
chiatrist said, not so much on proving a specific condition as in proving a gener- 
al condition wherein the defendant would not have been responsible for his acts be. 
Cause of some mental failing. This proof usually must be built up on past in- 
stances in the life of the accused. This proof must be such as to convince a jury) 
Thus a person who for a considerable period had acted violently doubtless would be 
considered "insane" by a jury within the meaning of the law. But a person who, px 
vious to his crime, has shown very slight variation from the normal, such as in 
the case of Loeb, would have difficulty in convincing:!.the judge of his insanity. 


"Mentally diseased" is the correct term, rather than insane. All insane per- 
ms are, of course, mentally diseased, but all mentally diseased persons are not 
"insane" within the meaning of the law. 


Take, for instnace, a man who must make the rounds of his doors three or four 
times each night before going to bed because he cannot satisfy himself that he ha: 
locked them all, This man probably,has a slight mental ailment - an obsession in 
this one direction. Yet certainly, /he exhibited no other variations from the 
normal, a jury would not be likely to hold him insane. 


"Mentally diseased" on the proof of which the defense hopes to save the live- 
of the two boy:nmmrderers, is then mental abnormality insufficiently marked to con- 
vince a jury of “insanity", but yet having an effect on the murderer's comprehen- 
sion of the nature of his crime and its consequences. 


TABLOID POOK. REVIEW 





A TEXT BOOK ON GEOLOGY. By Amadeus W, Grabau, S.B., Mass. Inst. of Technol- 
ogy, D.C. Heath & Company, New York, Two Volumes, $12.00 


This work has also appeared under the title of "A Comprehensive Geology"whic 
is an adequate description of it. It aims to provide a standard work for all to 
whom the subject of geology appeals. The first volume is devoted to general geol- 
ogy and the second to historiaal geology. 





